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and from Buena Vista up the Arkansas through Tennessee Pass 
and down the Eagle. From Grand Junction to Price, Utah, it was 
traversed by Gunnison, and from Thistle Junction to Salt Lake by 
Fremont and Beckwith. 

Two-thirds of the route of the Oregon Short Line and Oregon 
Railroad and Navigation Co., stretching from Granger, Wy., to 
Portland, Ore., was traversed by these expeditions. Bonneville went 
over the part between Granger and Soda Springs, Idaho ; while 
Fremont and others traversed the route from Boise to Portland. 

Of the route of the Northern Pacific Railroad, from the east 
boundary of Montana to Tacoma, Washington, three-fourths was 
mapped by these expeditions. The long stretch from Glendive 
in eastern Montana to Lake Pend Oreille, Idaho, was traversed by 
Lewis and Clark, Reynolds, Warren, and Mullen. From the latter 
point to Pasco the railroad was located on a route not traversed by 
any explorer, but from Pasco to Tacoma, with one or two trifling 
breaks, the route was followed by Mullen. 

The Great Northern Railway, the latest of these trans-continental 
lines, discovered its own route for two-thirds of its way, only one- 
third being suggested by early expeditions. Mullen traversed its 
route from Williston, on the east boundary of Montana, to Havre 
and also across the Mission Range, the easternmost of the Rocky 
Mountains in this latitude. 



ANTARCTIC NOMENCLATURE. 



EDWIN SWIFT BALCH. 

Dr. Hugh Robert Mill recently made a suggestion in the Geo- 
graphical Journal (July, 1905, Vol. XXVI, page 79) which deserves 
the consideration of other geographers. He says : 

The map of the great peninsula of Antarctic land has been enriched by several new names, but 
several changes of names are also shown, which we consider ought to be arranged, when necessary, by 
some international body, such as the International Geographical Congress, because it is very awkward 
to have different names in different works of reference, and there is at present no authority to turn to 
when a doubtful point of nomenclature has to be settled. 

The need of some fairness and impartiality in connection with 
Antarctic geography and nomenclature will be apparent to any 
geographer who turns to pages 17-27 of the July number, also, of the 
Geographical Journal for 1905, and who reads the extraordinary 
statements and opinions published in the retiring address of the 
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Ex- President of the Royal Geographical Society, Sir Clements R. 
Markham. 

Sir Clements R. Markham, for many years past, has shown the 
most uncompromising hostility to American Antarctic explorers, he 
has repeatedly misrepresented them, and he has so little hesitated 
in suppressing the truth about them that in articles devoted to Ant- 
arctic geography, published a few years since*, he omitted entirely 
any reference to the governmental United States Exploring Expe- 
dition. And yet, to the commander of that expedition, Lieutenant 
Charles Wilkes, U. S. N., for his services to geography, the Royal 
Geographical Society itself gave its own gold medal. 

In his retiring address, Sir Clements R. Markham has, if anything, 
surpassed his previous efforts ; and as an example of his method of 
dealing with geographical facts, and also as an example of his feel- 
ing towards Americans, the following specimen will suffice. He says 
(page 21 ): 

The distant land was named Ade'tte and the ice cliffs Cdte Clarie. Wilkes appears to have sighted 
Ade'lle and Cote Clarie, previously discovered by Dumont d'Urville, between January 30 and Febru- 
ary 7, 1840. 

Sir Clements R. Markham knows perfectly well that there is no 
"appears" about it. "Appears" is a deliberate attempt to cast a slur 
on the American explorers. Any one who compares the maps of 
Dumont d'Urville and Wilkes will be instantly convinced not only 
that Wilkes sighted the same coast as d'Urville, but that he saw a 
great deal more of it, because, as bis track shows, Wilkes hugged the 
coast east of Adelie Land, whilst d'Urville went or was driven out 
to sea. Moreover, Wilkes thought he saw high land, which he 
called Cape Carr, back of the ice cliffs of Cote Clarie, and this fact 
Sir Clements R. Markham deliberately suppresses. 

Sir Clements R. Markham has also now reached a mental stage 
in which he proposes to re-christen the entire Antarctic region with 
British names. He says (page 20) : 

For convenience in describing the several parts of the vast region, it is divided into four quadrants— 
I. The Victoria Quadrant, go° E. to j8o° E. 
II. The Enderby Quadrant, oo° E. to the meridian of Greenwich. 

III. The Ross Quadrant, 180° to oo° W. 

IV. The VVeddell Quadrant, oo° W. to the meridian of Greenwich. 

And further (page 26) Sir Clements R. Markham says: 

The Antarctic area would thus consist of two continental land-masses of unequal size, Queen 
Victoria Land and King Edward VII. Land, separated by this marvellous barrier; and of two seas 
extending far to the south, the Ross sea and the Weddell sea. 

It may be questioned whether, in all the annals of geographical 
literature, any such astounding assumptions can be found. One 

* Encyclopaedia Britannica, Ninth Edition: art. Geography, and Geog. Journal, Vol. XIV, No. 5. 
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could readily imagine an Abyssinian dividing the Antarctic into King 
Theodoros Land and King Menelik Land, and a Zulu dividing it 
into King Chaka Land and King Mosilikatse Land, but any attempt 
on the part of an American or of a continental European geographer 
to introduce such nationally self-glorifying names would certainly 
and justly be looked on as the whim of an insane person. 

To return now to Dr. Mill's pertinent and sensible suggestion, it 
would seem well that geographers should consider before the next 
meeting of the International Geographical Congress whether a Com- 
mittee on South Polar Names should or should not be appointed. If 
fair and impartial persons were chosen — for instance, Dr. Nordensk- 
jold for Sweden, Captain de Gerlache for Belgium, Dr. Wichmann 
for Germany, Dr Mill himself for England, and other geographers 
of their calibre for their respective countries — it is probable that, 
if time enough were given to the matter, such a committee might 
help to clear up Antarctic nomenclature. 

Perhaps, however, it would be best simply to let time and 
future work gradually sift out the proper and correct names. There 
does not seem to be any desire among the geographers of the main- 
land of Europe, nor among those of America, to be anything but 
fair towards the explorers of all nationalities, and in all probabi- 
lity such names as King Oscar Land, the Powell Islands, Cape Carr, 
and Palmer Land will gradually take their rightful place on Ant- 
arctic maps. It seems, perhaps, as if letting things fix themselves 
might on the whole be wiser than putting the matter into the hands 
of any body of men, who, at the best, could only arrange in a hurry, 
and possibly by a series of compromises, the somewhat intricate sub- 
ject of Antarctic nomenclature. 



CULTIVATED RUBBER. 



JOHN C. HORTER.* 

So peculiarly misinformed is the world at large on the general 
subject of India-rubber that it would seem that those even curiously 
inclined, or for any reason interested, have been satisfied with the 

* Mr. Horter is the manager of a rubber-planting company in Nicaragua. The Bulletin has 
already printed facts concerning the cultivation of rubber in the Malay Peninsula, and Mr. Horter 
permits the publication here of some extracts from an unpublished paper by him on the same industry 
in Nicaragua. — (Editor.) 



